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FOREWORD 


The  problem  of  farm  self-sufficiency  has  long  been  a  vital  concern 
of  southern  agricultural  workers  as  well  as  southern  farmers.  Although  a 
high  degree  of  farm  self-sufficiency  is  practiced  in  some  parts  of  the 
Cotton  Belt,  the  region  generally  is  characterized  by  specialization  in 
cash  crops,  principally  cotton,  and  by  an  insufficient  production  of  food 
and  feed  to  provide  adequately  for  farm  and  family  needs.  The  income 
advantage  of  cotton  over  food  and  feed  crops  has  been  regarded  by  most 
farmers  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  production  of  cash  crops, 
although  a  considerable  part  of  their  food  and  feed  had  to  be  bought. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  low  level  of  living 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  diets  of  some  southern  farm  people.  Diversifi- 
cation in  production  and  greater  farm  self-sufficiency  have  been  sug- 
gested as  remedies.  The  production  of  food  for  home  use  is  particularly 
important  in  the  Cotton  Belt  because,  generally,  cash  incomes  are  low. 
The  money  with  which  to .  buy  food  is  limited,  and  the  result  may  be  in- 
adequate or  unbalanced  diets  unless  some. of  the  food  is  produced  on  the 
farm. 

The  low-income  situation  has  been  aggravated  by  relatively  low 
prices  for  cotton  and  the  lack  of  a  substitute,  or  alternative  cash 
enterprise,  for  cotton. 

How  best  to  use  the  land  released  from  cotton  production  by  the 
programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  another  problem 
that  faces  the  southern  farmers.  The  use  of  such  land  for  the  production 
of  farm  food  and  feed  crops  represents  what  may  be  a  saving  opportunity 
for  these  farmers. 

Although  the  question  of  farm  self-sufficiency  is  an  old  one, 
little  research  has  been  conducted  as  to  its  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions. Little  is  known,  except  in  limited  situations,  concerning  food- 
consumption  habits  of  various  segments  of  the  southern  farm  population 
or  of  the  production  opportunities  and  limitations  of  these  various 
segments.  Nor  is  available  much  information  regarding  the  economy  of 
farm  self-sufficiency  versus  specialization. 

How  self-sufficient  are  southern  farm  people  in  various  areas 
with  respect  to  commodities  that  are  now  grown  on  their  farms?  From  a 
physical  viewpoint,  how  self-sufficient  could  southern  farmers  be?  As 
a  first  step  toward  answering  these  questions,  a  reconnaissance  survey 
was  conducted  in  1938.  This  survey  was  a  cooperative  endeavor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, and  the  extension  services  and  experiment  stations  in  eight 
States  -  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  Southern  farmers  are  new  using  a  large  proportion  of  their 
land  for  the  production  of  food  end  feed,  for  farm  end  home  use.     In  1937> 
farmers  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  used  about  2J.S  million  acres,  or  approxi- 
mately 29  percent  of  their  total  cropland,  in  producing  food  products  for 
home  consumption  and  feed,  for  farm  works  to  ck.    Approximately  ?S  million 
acres  of  pasture  lend  were  grazed,  "by  works tock  and  by  livestock  used  for 
farm  food. 

(2)  The  acreage  so  used  is  insufficient,  however,  to  provide  farm 
families  with  enough  farm-grown  products  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
minimum-adequate  diet.     If  farmers  in  these  States  had.  consumed  all  of 
the  farm-grown  products  they  needed.,  an  additional  5. 8  million  acres  of 
cropland  and  2.7  million  acres  of  pasture  would  have  been  required  in 
1937. 

(3)  The  acreage  of  cropland  and  pasture  per  capita  of  farm,  popula 
tion  is  relatively  small  in  the  Cotton  Belt  generally.     This,  together 
with  the  need,  for  cash,  will  probably  restrict  any  great  substitution  of 
farm  food,  and  feed  enterprises  for  cash-income  enterprises .    But  many 
farmers  can  live  better  by  producing  more  of  their  food  and  feed  needs 
during  slack  periods  when  they  are  not  "busy  with  their  cash-income  crops. 
The  release  of  land  from  cotton  and  other  soil-depleting  crops  under  the 
programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  an  added  induce 
ment  for  the  production  of  farm  food  and  feed. 
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( 4)  Many  food  items  are  produced  in  excess  of  farm-diet  needs, 
particularly  in  truck,  fruit,  ranching,  or  other  specialized  areas  from 
which  food  products  normally  are  shipped  out.    But  farmers  in  the  South 
generally  are  not  self-sufficing  in  those  farm  commodities  that  physical 
conditions  allow  them  to  produce* 

(5)  More  cropland  was  used  to  produce  feed  for  farm  horses  and 
mules  in  1937  than  was  used  in  producing  food  for  home  consumption.  The 
acreages  used  for  these  two  purposes  were  approximately  15.4  and  12.5 
million  acres,  respectively. 

(6)  Direct  food- consumption  crops  would  have  to  he  increased  from 
the  3 »2  million  acres  computed  as  used  in  1937  to  5-5  million  acres  -  an 
increase  of  approximately  31  percent  -  if  specified  diet  needs  of  adapted 
products  were  supplied. 

(7)  Total  milk  production  per  capita  of  farm  population  was  in 
excess  of  diet  needs  in  all  States  except  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana,  whereas  the  average  farm  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products 
in  all  States  wa,s  "below  the  requirements  for  a  mini  mum- ad  equate  diet. 
This  situation  of  sufficient  production  and  inadequate  farm  consumption 
is   explained  by  the  sale  of  dairy  products  from  farms  where  dairying  is 

a  commercial  enterprise,  and  by  the  large  number  of  other  farms  that  keep 
no  milk  cows.  . 

To  provide  the  farm  population  with  the  dairy  products  needed  for 
a  minimum-adequate  diet  would,  -require  approximately         million  eows . 
This  total  represents  about  O.S  million,  or  approximately  31  percent, 
more  cows  than  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  1937 •     The  cattle  used  to 
furnish  products  for  home  consumption  in  1937  grazed  an  estimated  2.7 
million  acres  of  cropland  and  15.2  million  acres  of  pasture.    The  cattle 
needed  to  provide  for  diet  needs  would  have  required  4.1  million  acres  of 
cropland  and  22.  S  million  acres  of  pasture  land,  respectively. 

(8)  Production  of  beef  is  considerably  in  excess  of  diet  needs, 
but  little  beef  is  reported  as  slaughtered  on  farms.     The  difficulty  of 
slaughtering  and  curing  beef  on  farms,  and  the  uneven  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  cattle  are  largely  responsible  for  the  low  consumption  of  farm- 
slaughtered  beef. 

(9)  Pork  is  the  principal  fa.rm-produ.ced  meat  consumed  by  farmers, 
in  the  Southern  States.     Farm-slaughtered  pork  was  in  excess  of  diet  needs 
in  Georgia.     In  the  other  States,   farmers  consumed  less  of  their  pork  pro- 
duction in  1937  than  would,  have  been  necessary  to  meet  diet  needs.  Had 
these  home  needs  been  met  in  the  eight  States  that  year,  a  to  tad-  of  6.4 
million  head  of  hogs  would  have  been  required,  ins tead  of  the  4.9  million 
head  actually  used.    This  larger  number  of  hogs  would  have  required  feed 
from  an  additional  1.1  million  acres  of  cropland  and  0.4  million  acres  of 
pasture,  excluding  cropland  gra.zed. 


(10)     Total  egg  production,  was  in  excess  of  diot  needs  in  all  States 
except  Louisiana,  whereas  in  no  Sta/tc  was  the  average  fa,rm-home  consumption, 


per  capita,  equal  to  the  diet  needs.     Total  production  of  poultry  neat  was 
in  excess  of  dietary  needs  in  all  States  except  Louisiana./-  Because  of 
the.  ease  of  marketing  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  need  for  cash,  consider- 
able quantities  of  those  products  are  diverted  from  home  consumption  to 
the  market. 

Approximately  UU.5  million  hens  would  have  "been  required  to  produce 
sufficient  eggs  to  meet  farm-diet  needs  in  1937 •    This  is  Ip.'o  million, 
or  approximately  5^  percent,  more  than  was  used  in  1937  for  the  production 
of  eggs  consumed  on  farms.    Approximately  95«9  million  chickens  would  have 
been  required  to  provide  the  faro-diet  needs  for  poultry  meat  in  1937 • 
This  is  29.2  million,  or  approximately       percent,  more  than  was  used  on 
farms  that  year.    Such  an  increo.se  in  poultry  numbers  would  have  necessi- 
tated an  increase  in  the  cropland  incident  to  their  production  from  the 
2.2  million  acres  actually  used  to  3*2  million  acres. 

(ll)     It  is  evident  from  this  study  that  the  rank  and  file  of  cot- 
ton farmers  do  not  represent  a  serious  market  threat  as  commercial  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  feed,  if  they  supply  their  own  needs  first. 

HOW  I!T03»IATI0N  7AS  OBTAINED 

The  objectives  of  this  survey  wore  (l)  to  estimate,  the  acreage 
that  would,  be  needed  to  provide  a  minimum-adequate  diet  of  farm-grown 
products  for  the  farm  people  .and  to  produce  feed  for  workstock,  and  (2) 
to  estimate  the  acreage  that  was  used  in  1937  for  those  purposes. 

Briefly  stated,  the  approach  used  involved  setting  up  conserva- 
tive food-consumption  standards  for  the  farm  population  and  then  ascer- 
taining the  acreage  that  would  be  required  to  produce  the'  food  and  feed 
products  that  could  be  grown  on  farms.    This  acreage  estimate  was  then 
compared  with  the  estimated  acreage  used  in  1937  for  the  production  of 
food  and  feed  for  farm  use. 

The  comparison  provides  a.  basis  for  a  preliminary  determination 
of  the  extent  to  which  farmers  in  these  States  are  self-sufficient  in 
the  food  products  they  can  produce.     The  estimates  arrived  at  are  based 
on  available  data  and  on  the  judgment  of  agricultural  workers  familiar 
with  conditions  in  their  respective  States. 

The  workers  in  each  State  were  grouped  into  three  committees, 
namely,  the  Nutritionist  Committee,  the  Crops  Committee,  and  the  Livestock 
Committee.     Because  of  the  wide  variations  in  production  conditions,  esti- 
mates were  made  by  type-of-f aiming  areas.     The  estimates  by  States,  shown 
in  the  tables  appended,  represent  totals  or  weighted  averages  of  the 
estimates  for  the  individual  type-of-f  aim  ing  areas  within  each  State. 

The  Nutritionist  Committee,  composed  of  heme  economists  and  produc- 
tion specialists  in.  each  State,  considered  the  dietary  needs  of  the  farm 
population  and  made  recommendations  as  to  the  quantities  of  various  foods 
needed  per  capita.    A  level  of  consumption  approximating  a  minimum-adequate 
diet  was  set  up.    Diets  were  adapted  to  each  type- of- farm  ing  area  in  a 
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State  in  order  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  production  possibilities  of 
each  area.    Although  total  dietary  needs  were  considered  "by  the  committees, 
the  products  and  quantities  specified  "by  them  referred  only  to  those  products 
that  could  be  produced  on  farms.    TThether  or  not  a,  product  were  now  "being  . 
produced  in  significant  quantities  usually  was  made  the  test  of  its  producr 
ti  on  possibilities.    When  a  farm  product  was  considered  in  the  diet,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  total  quantity  needed  could  be  produced  on  farms  in  the 
area  under  consideration. 

Studies  of  dietary  requirements  made  "by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
were  considered  in  appraising  the  total  dietary  requirements,  as  well  as 
the  several  classes  of  food  items  in  the  diot. 

The  Livestock  Committee  considered  the  feed  and  livestock  situation 
in  each  of  the  type-of -faxra ing  areas  of  its  State.     It  estimated  the  quan- 
tities of  feed  and  pasturage  normally  consumed  by  each  class  of  livestock, 
and  the  normal  production  from  each  class  of  livestock.    These  estimates 
were  based  on  present  feeding  practices.    Total  feed  consumption  was 
limited  to  the  available  resources  as  indicated  by  census  data  and  the 
judgment  of  the  committees.    Consequently,  the  rates  of  feeding  and  produc- 
tion are  not  those  which  would  result  from  recommended  feeding  practices. 
Some  of  the  livestock  in  these  States  are  ualerfed.    The  low  production 
per  animal  reflects  those  poor  feeding  practices. 

The  Crops  Committee  surveyed  the  available  data  and  estimated  the 
normal  yields  of  crops  in  each  type-of~  fanning  area.    These  yield  figures 
were  used  to  convert  the  quantities  of  food  and  feed  products  to  an  acreage 
ba.sis . 

The  statistical  procedure  involved  building  up  per  capita  dietary 
requirements  to  total  quantities  for  the  entire  farm  population  in  each 
type-of-f arming  area  of  the  State.     The  quantities  of  food  crops  then  were 
translated  into  production  terms  by  means  of  conversion  factors,  and  later 
to  an  acreage  basis  by  means  of  normal  crop  yields.    Trie  statistical  pro- 
cedure used  on  livestock  products  included  the  conversion  of  livestock 
food  products  to  a  live-weight  "basis  when  necessary,    ITormal  rates  of  pro- 
duction were  employed  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  animals  required  to 
meet  dietary  specifications.     The  rates  of  feeding,  as  set  by  the  Livestock 
Committee,  were  then  applied  to  these  livestock  numbers  to  determine  the 
total  quantity  of  the  various  feeds  needed.    Normal  yields  of  crops  were 
used  to  translate  the-)  quantities  of  feed  to  an  acreage  basis. 

Estimates  of  present  consumption  of  farm  products  on  farms  were 
ohtaincd  from  published  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
or  from  estimates  by  the  various  committees  whenever  Bureau  estimates  were 
not  available.     The  quantities  consumed  refer  to  1935  for  direct  food  crop 
products  and  to  1937  for  livestock  food  products.     They  were  converted  to 
an  acreage  "basis  by  using  the  same  yields  of  crops  and  rates  of  feeding 
livestock  as  were  used  in  analysing  the  dietary  needs. 

• 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  farm  self-sufficiency  and  not  State 
or  regional  self-sufficiency  was  considered.     That  is,  farm  population 
instead  of  total  population  was  used  as  a  ba.sis  for  estimating  aggregate 
food  consumption  and  needs. 


The  adequacy  of  farm  diets  cannot  "be  learned  from  this  study,  for 
consumption  of  purchased  items  was  not  included  in  the  consumption  esti- 
mates or  needs.    No  doubt  many  farm  families  have  adequate  diets,  because, 
although  they  do  not  produce  all  the  food  here  considered,  they  "buy  the 
needed  commodities. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  study  and  the  methods  used,  the  results 
should  "be  considered  as  preliminary.    Most  of  the  data  represent  estimates. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  occurred  "between  committees  in  different  States 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  minimum- adequate  diet.     Therefore,  these  estimates 
do  not  represent  a  perfect  standard  for  measuring  adequacy  of  diets,  and 
may  need  some  refining. 

The  analysis  is  measured  in  terms  of  acreage  charges,  with  yields 
and  farm  practices  considered  as  unchanged.     Improved  farm  practices  - 
that  is,  more  efficient  use  of  the  lard  new  devoted  to  food  and  feed  pro- 
duction and  the  improvement  of  pastures  and  more  efficient  livestock 
practices  -  also  represent  a  possibility  for  increased  farm  self-sufficiency. 

FABS-&ROWN  FOOD 

What  is  Needed  and  What  is  Used 

A  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  farm-grown  food  products  needed 
for  a  minimum-adequate  diet,  and  the  quantities  consumed  per  capita  of 
farm  population,   is  given  in  table  1,  page  16.     The  State  committees  of 
nutrition  and  production  specialists  considered  the  total  human  dietary 
needs  and  the  possibilities  of  providing  for  those  needs  by  farm  produc- 
tion within  each  typo -of -farming  area  in  the  State. 

The  adaptation  of  dietary  needs  to  the  production  possibilities 
in  each  type— of- farming  area  may  be  a  source  of  error,  or  en  occasion 
for  caution  in  interpreting  the  State  averages.     Some  minor  products  are 
omitted  entirely  from  the  diets  end  a  few  other  minor  products  are  in- 
creased beyond  present  rates  of  consumption.     There  are  no  physical  or 
climatic  reasons  to  prohibit  such  expansions  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, but  such  charges  would  involve  adjustments  in  faming  systems  and 
might  weaken  unduly  the  bases  of  cash  income.    As  some  proaiicts  are  not 
grown  in  ell  type-nf- farming  areas,  the  St. ate  average  is  a  weighted 
average  for  each  product.    Products  that  were  not  specified  in  some  areas 
were  either  regarded  as  purchased  or  compensated  by  larger  specifications 
of  other  products,  when  such  substitution  would  not  imbalance  the  diet. 

Reference  to  table.  1  reveals  considerable  variation  in  the  dint 
needs  that  can  be  farm  grown,  as  well  as  in  present  rates  of  consumption. 
The  food  habits  of  farm  people,  the  production  and  consumption  possibili- 
ties, and  the  procedures  followed  in  estimating,  account  for  most  of  these 
variations.     It  will  be  noted,  however,   that,  the  home  consumption  of  farm- 
grown  food  products  usually  is  significantly  below  diet  needs.    As  already 
indicated,  these  deficiencies  are  offset  on  some  farms,  at  least  in  part, 
by  purchases.    But  on  many  other  farms   the  income  situation  is  such  that 
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the  farm  families  do  without  essential  food,  products  unless  they  are  pro- 
duced at  home  . 

The  average  situation  in  respect  to  the  diet  needs  for  and  the 
home .  consumption  of  each  major  product  that  can  "be  raised  on  farms  in 
the  eight  States  are  presented  in  the  remainder  of  this  section  of  the 

report .  \         .  .  . 

Grains 

Texas,  followed  closely  "by  Oklahoma,  has  the.  lowest:. diet  require- 
ment for  corn  meal.     Corn  is  not  grown  in  significant  quantities  in  some 
parts  of  the se.  States .    Although  wheat  is  significantly,  grown. in  some:  part 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  no  wheat  flour  was.  specified  because  local  mills 
are  not  generally  available  for  grinding.    Although  mill  service  is  avail- 
able in  some  localities,  the  scarcity  of  it  accounts  for  the  small  present 
consumption  of  farm-grown  wheat. 

The  food  haoits  of  the  farm  people  to  the  east  of  these  States 
favor  a  larger  consumption  of  corn  meal.     The  committees- had  various  ideas 
as  to  how  much  corn  meal  could  "be  included  in  the  diet  without  harmful 
effects.     Consequently,  in  some  States  corn  meal  was  held  down  and  larger 
quantities  of  flour,   either  purchased  or  grown,  were  specified.  Present 
consumption  of  f arm -pro due od  corn  meal  is  in  excess  of  diet  needs  in 
South  Carolina.,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  about  equal  in  Mississippi,  and 
"below  diet  needs  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  .  • 

Present  consumption  of  farm-grown  wheat  is  highest. in  South 
Carolina,,  ."o\Sk  even  here  less  than  one- third  of  the  diet  need  is  consumed. 
In  Georgia,  present  fa.rm-grown  consumption  is  about  one-eighth  of  the 
diet  need.    The  committees  recommended  relatively  large  quantities  of 
wheat  in  the  diets  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  "because  wheat  is  grown 
in  certain  areas  and  local  milling  facilities  are  available.    Only  in 
certain  areas  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia.,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  is  the 
present  consumption  sufficiently  large  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
increased  production  and  consumption.    Expansion  in  these  areas,  to  the 
point  of  self-sufficiency,  is  not  probable.    Because  of  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  corn  production,  the  usual  adequacy  of  local  grinding  facili- 
ties, and  lower  cost,  com  meal  probably  will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
cereal  grown  for  home  consumption. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

The  quantities  of  Irish  potatoes  needed  for  the  diets  were  in  exces 
of  present  consumption  in  all  States.     In  Arkansas,   the  dietary  specifica- 
tion for  potatoes  was  not  only  the  highest,  "but  present  consumption  was 
also  highest: and  came  nearest  to  equaling  the  need.     The  lowest  potato 
needs  were  sot  in  Mississippi,  and  present  consumption  was  55  percent  of 
the  needs.     Present  consumption  was  from  H2  to        percent  of  needs  in  ' 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana.     The  short  consuming  season  - 
"because  of  storage  problems  -  explains  a  large  part  of  the  low  consumption 
of  potatoes.     This  situation  was  recognised  by  the  committees. 
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Cn  the  other  hand,   food  habits,  production  possibilities,  and  stor- 
age practices  account  for  rather  generous  specifications  for  sweetpotatoes  * 
Home  consumption  of  sweetpotatoes  represented  only  ?f  percent  of  the  needs 
in  South  Carolina  and  SO  percent  in  Arkansas  -  two  States  with  low  consump- 
tion.   Consumption  was  highest  in  Louisiana;  "but  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi  followed  closely.    Consumption  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  was  more 
than  10  percent  in  excess  of  diet  needs. 

Home  consumption  of  sirup  was  largest  in  Mississippi,  with  Alabama 
and  Georgia  following  closely.    Home  consumption  was  96  percent  of  diet 
needs  in  Mississippi,  71  percent  In  Aj abama,  and  7?  percent  in  Georgia. 
In  most  areas  where  sirup  crops  are  adapted,  present  consumption  of  farm- 
produced  sirup  represents  a  large  part  of  the  diet  roouirements .  Further 
increases  are  possible,  particularly  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  and 
in  certain  areas  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Estimates  of  present  consumption  of  min^r  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  either  unsatisfactory  or  wholly  lacking.    The  opinion  of  some  com- 
mitters indicated  that  consumption  of  certain  types  of  vegetables  was 
about  equal  to,  or  possibly  in  excess  of,  diet  requirements.  Fruit 
products  were  thought  generally  deficient,  and  production  possibilities 
on  a  small  scale  for  homo  consumption  were  rot  regarded'  as  favorable 
except  in  some  fruit  areas.     Acreage  requirements  for  these  crops  are 
not  large,  and  further  production  and  consumption  depend  largely  upon 
individual  initiative  and  better  utilization  of  present  acreages. 

Poultry  .and  Pggs 

The  poultry  enterprise  is  well  adapted,  to  small  farms  because  of 
its  small  capital  requirement,  the  ease  and  quickness  of  production,  and 
the  use  that  can  be  made  of  farm-grown  and  waste  feeds.    Tn  spite  of 
this  favorable  Situation,  egg  consumption  in  South  Carolina  was  only  10. 9 
do  J*  en  per  capita,  which  was  about  50  percent  of  diet  needs.    On  the  other 
hand,  egg  consumption  in  Oklahoma,  a  State  of  larger  farms  than  South 
Carolina,  was  dozen.     Thin  was  in  excess  of  the  diet  needs  as  esti- 

mated in  South  Carolina  .and  was  92  percent  of  the  Oklahoma  diet  estimate. 

In  all  States,  excluding  Oklahoma  and  Texas,   farming  units  gener- 
ally are  small,  and  egg  consumption  averaged  about  one-half  of  diet  needs. 
The  consumption  of  poultry  varies  less  among  States  than  egg  consumption, 
and  in  general  more  nearly  approaches  dietary  needs.    The  need  for  cash, 
and  the  ease  with  which  poultry  products  can  "be  marketed,  diverts  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  poultry  and  egg  production  from  consumption  on  the 
farm. 


Dairy  Products 

The  estimated  diet  need  for  milk,  inclusive  of  butter  and  other 
dairy  products,  varied  from  8>5  gallons  per  capita  in  Mississippi  to  131 
gallons  in  Texas.    Home  consumption  of  milk  varied,  from  gallons  in 

Louisiana  to  105*5  gallons  in  Texas.    Home  consumption  of  milk  varied 
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from  51  percent  of  the  diet  needs  in  Louisiana  to  S6  percent  in  Alabama. 
The  milk  used  in  making  "butter  on  farms  is  included  in  the  home  consumption 
of  milk.    As  a.  portion  of  the  farm-made  "butter  is  sold,  actual  home  consump- 
tion is  somewhat  less  than  indicated. 


Beef 

The  production  and  consumption  of  beef  are  intimately  related  to 
milk  production,  since  most  of  the  cattle  are  of  dairy  type  and  beef  is 
a  byproduct.     Consumption  of  farm-slaughtered  beef  varied  from  J>,6  pounds 
(dressed  weight)  in  Mississippi  to  10. h  pounds  in  Louisiana.    Even  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  more  of  the  cattle  are  of  the  beef  type,  home 
consumption  was  only  slightly  above  8  pounds  per  capita.     The  data  on  home 
consumption  of  beef  are  based  on  estimates  of  farm  slaughter  for  1937 »  con- 
verted to  a  dressed-weight  basis.    A  portion  of  the  farm  slaughter  is  sold 
as  dressed  beef,  which  would  reduce  actual  consumption  on  farms  below  the 
quantities  indicated. 

The  consumption  of  farm-slaughtered  beef  is  a  small  fa.ctor  in  farm 
diets.     Some  committees  kept  their  diet  specifications  for  beef  close  to 
present  food  habits;  other  committees  specified  larger  quantities  because 
of  the  high  dietary  value  of  beef.     Some  beef  undoubtedly  is  bought  by 
farmers  and,  if  paid  for  from  cattle  sales,  might  be  regarded  as.  farm- 
grown  beef,  although  purchasing  power  might  be  lost  in  the  exchange.  The 
difficulty  of  storing  beef  until  it  can  be  consumed  i  s  an  important  factor 
in  the  explanation  of  its  present  low  consumption. 

Pork 

Consumption  of  farm-slaughtered  pork  va.ried  from  50.9  pounds 
(dressed  weight)  in  Arkansas,  to  99«'+  pounds  in  Georgia.     These  rates  of 
consumption  are  based  on  estimates  of  farm  slaughter  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.     The  diet  needs  for  pork  varied  from  6S.h  pounds 
in  Oklahoma  to  109.5  pounds  in  Mississippi.     Consumption  of  farm- slaughtered 
pork  was  in  excess  of  diet  needs  in  G-eorgia,  about  equal  in  Oklahoma,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  diet  needs  in  the  other  States.     The  Nutrition  Commit- 
tees believed  that  pork  represented  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  meats  in 
present  diets  and  tried  to  substitute  other  meats.    Because  of  the  general 
distribution  of  hog  production  and  the  comparative  ease  of  curing  pork, 
the  food  habits  of  farm  people  probably  will  continue  to  favor  the  consump- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  pork  products. 

LIVESTOCK,  CROPLAND,  AND  PASTURE 
Quantities  Needed  and  Quantities  Used 
Livestock  Feeds 

Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  livestock  that  wo\ild  be  needed  to  supply 
the  diet  needs  of  the  farm  population  ore  given  by  States  in  table  2, 
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page  1?!.     The  same  table  nlso  gives  for  comparison  the  number  required  to 
produce  the  livestock  products  consumed  on  farms  in  193 7 •    Those  estimates 
assume  that  no  change  is  needed  in  numbers  of  workstock. 

The  diet  specifications  for  milk,  including  butter  and  other  dairy 
products,  would  require  3i060,000  cows  as  compared  with  2,3^2,000  cows  - 
the  number  computed  as  necessary  to  produce  the  milk  used  on  farms  in  1937* 
This  31  percent  average  increase  in  cow  numbers  embraces  an  increp.se  of  15 
percent  in  Alabama,  20  percent  in  Arkansas,  21  percent  in  Oklahoma,  ?U  per- 
cent in  Texas,  27  percent  in  Mississippi,  3^  percent  in  Georgia,  79  percent 
in'  South  Carolina!  and  95  percent  in  Louisiana.    The  indicated  changes  in 
cow  numbers  reflect  differences  between  States,  both  in  diet  needs  and 
present  consumption. 

Two  procedures  were  used  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  other  than  cows. 
The  numbers  of  "other  cattle"  for  South  Carolina,  G-eorgia,  and  Alabama  are 
the  normal  numbers  associated  with  the  cow  herds.    The  production  of  beef 
is  in  excess  of  diet  requirements,  but  follows  incidentally  from  the  produc- 
tion of  milk.     In  tVxe  other  States,  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  is  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  and  present  consumption  of  beef. 

The  diet  needs  for  pork  products  would  require  6,^30,000  hogs  as 
compared  with      913*000,  the  number  computed  as  used  for  home  consumption 
in  1937 »  or  an  increase  of  31  percent.     The  number  of  hogs  required  for 
diet  needs  was  25  percenc  less  than  the  estimated  actual  farm  slaughter 
in  Georgia,  and  was  exactly  equal  to  the  farm  slaughter  in  Oklahoma.  This 
ranged  upward  in  the  other  States  to  a  needed  increase  of  SO  percent  over 
farm  slaughter  in  Mississippi,  if  diet  requirements  are  to  be  met.  These 
increases  in  hog  numbers  are,  of  course,  influenced  by  variations  from 
State  to  State  in  both  diet  specifications  and  present  consumption. 

Production  of  eggs  sufficient  for  diet  needs  would  require 
million  hons,  as  compared  with  the  2S.9  million  that  were  computed  as 
necessary  to  produce  the  eggs  used  in  homes  in  1937,  or  an  increase  of  54 
percent.     Present  egg  consumption  was  highest  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and 
the  smallest  increases  were  necessary  to  supply  the  diet  needs  in  those 
States.    The  greatest  increases  were  necessary  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Mississippi.    The  dire  need  for  cash  by  many  small  farmers  diverts 
many  eggs  from  home  consumption  into  market  channels. 

Estimates  of  diet  needs  for  poultry  meat  would  require  95*5  million 
chickens,  as  compared  with  the  66. U  million  head  consumed  on  farms  in  1937, 
an  increase  of        percent.     The  smallest  increases  were  necessary  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.     The  greatest  increases  were  needed 
in  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas.     The  need  for  cash  also  causes  many 
chickens  to  be  sold,  instead  of  used,  for  home  consumption. 


Total  Acreage  Required 

^he  acreages  of  cropland  and  pasture  that  would  be  needed  to  supply 
the  diet  needs  of  the  farm  population  for  direct  food  and  for  livestock 
products  is  estimated  by  States  in  table  3»  page  19.    These  acreages  are 
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also  compared  with  the  area,  reciuired  to  produce  the  products  consumed  in 
1937. 

The  direct  food  crops  used  in  1937  required  3»2  million  acres  of 
cropland,  whereas  5»5  million  acres  of  cropland  would  have  "been  required 
to  .provide  the  quantities  of  these  products  specified  in  the  diets.  Be- 
cause a  large  part  of  the  livestock  production  comes  from  pasturage,  farm 
self-sufficiency  in  food  crops  would,  require  a  greater  proportionate  in- 
crease of  cropland  than  would  the  production  of  livestock  products. 

Comparisons  "between  States  should  not  he  regarded  with  exactitude. 
Largely  because  the  committees  in  Alabama  believed  that  a  minimum-adequate 
diet  should  contain  less  corn  meal  and  less  of  certain  classes  of  vege- 
tables than  are  now  "being  consumed,  the  direct  food  crops  specified  in 
the  diet  prescribed  "by  those  committees  would  require  1  percent  less  acre- 
age than  wa.s  used  in  1937.     The  diet  needs  for  these  food  crops  would 
require  an  increase  from  their  use  in  1937  of  ^6  percent  in  Georgia,  60 
percent  in  South  Carolina,  ~]0  percent  in  Mississippi,  iMo  percent  in 
Louisiana,  1^6  percent  in  Arkansas,  3^  percent  in  Oklahoma,  and  226  percent 
in  Texas.    Although  there  relationships  suggest  that  farm  people  in  the 
southeastern  States  may  be  more  self-sufficient  than  in  the  other  States, 
so  far  as  direct  food  crops  are  concerned,  differing  methods  of  making 
diet  estimates  and  the  lack  of  certain  data  on  present  consumption  may  have 
resulted  in  wider  estimated  differences  between  States  than  actually  pre- 
vailed. 

The  U, 3gb,000  head  of  horses  and  mules  consumed  feed  from  15.^ 
million  acres  of  cropland  and  from  12.5  million  acres  of  open  and  wood- 
land pasture.     The  cropland  used  represented  23.6  percent  of  the  total 
available  cropland,  and  was  55*^  percent  of  the  cropland  growing  food 
and  feed  for  consumption  on  the  farm.     Feeding  of  works tock  requires  the 
use  of  more  cropland  than  the  combination  of  all  livestock  enterprises 
whose  products  are  consumed"  on  the  farm.     The  use  of  land  by  other  live- 
stock, whose  products  are  sold,  would,  reduce  the  cropland  used  "by  work- 
stock  to  a  subordinate,  though  highly  significant,  proportion.     The  acre- 
age of  cropland  per  head  of  workstpek  varies  only  slightly  from  State  to 
State,  except  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  more  pasture  wa.s  grazed. 

The  condition  of  many  horses  and  mules  is  found,  unsatisfactory  for 
good  farm  work.    Any  increase  in  the  production  of  feed  crops  will  pr^bahly 
result  in  somewhat  better  feeding  of  workstock. 

About  17.9  million  acres  of  land,  were  computed  as  being  used  by 
cattle  in  producing  milk  and  beef  for  home  consumption  in  1937 •     The  crop- 
land whose  products  were  consumed  by  cattle  was  22.1  percent  of  the  crop-^ 
land  used  for  food  and  feed  production,  excluding  horses  and  mules.  Pas- 
tures represented       percent  of  all  land  used  by  cattle.     Cattle  used 
ah out  52  percent  and  ho~  ses  and  mules  ahout  U3  percent  of  the  total  pas- 
ture acreage.     The  allocation  of  6.Pi  acres  of  pasture  per  cow,  including 
other  stock,  indicates  the  importance  of  pasture  resources  in  maintaining 
cattle.    The  inclusion  of  large  acreages  of  woodland  pasture,  where  the 
amount  of  grazing  is  questionable,  however,  proba.bly  exaggerates  the  real 
use  of  pasture  resources.     The  allocation  of  only  1.2  acres  of  cropland 
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per  cow,  including  other  cattle,  for  grain  and  roughage  production  indi- 
cates the  low  level  of  feeding  rations.    This  is  especially  true  when  the 
low  yields  of  feed  crops  common  to  this  region  are  considered. 

•If  the  consumption  of  milk  and  "beef  were  increased  to  diet  specifi- 
cations ,  the  land  used  "by  cattle  would  have  to  be  expanded  to  26.9  million 
acres,  or  ^0  percent.    The  cropland  used,  by  cattle  would,  be  increased  from 
2.8  percent  of  the  total  available- cropland,  to  4,2  percent.    Present  pas- 
ture resources  are  "being  fully  employed,  it  is  "believed.     The  indicated 
increase  in  cattle  numbers  and  in  the  land  necessary  for  their  maintenance 
under  present  practices  is  probably  too  much  to  expect,  without  too  great 
an  encroachment  on  necessary  cash  crops.     The  improvement  of  pastures  and 
higher  yields  for  feed-  crops  arc  more  likely  to  be  the  bases  for  increased 
cattle  production  than  is  a  shift  of  cropland,  from  cash-crop  to  feed-crop 
uses.  •  .  ' 

About  4.3  million  acres  of  cropland  wore  calculated  as  used  in 
producing  farm -slaughtered  hogs  in  1937 •     This  is  35  percent  of  the  crop- 
land that  was  used  for  farm  food  and.  feed  consumption,  exclusive  of  that 
for  horses  and  mules.    The  pasture  acreage  for  hogs,  exclusive  of  grazing 
on  cropland,  was  about  4  percent  of  the  pasture  used  by  all  livestock. 
If  the  needed  pork  products  were  to  bo  supplied,  about  5»4  million  acres 
of  cropland  would  be  required.     In  that  event,  cropland  used  by  hogs  pro- 
duced for  home  use  would  represent  5»5  percent  of  the  available  cropland 
for  all  purposes,  instead  of  4, 5  percent  as  in  1937*     The  use  of  addi-  ' 
tional  cropland  in  raising  hogs  for  home  consumption  would  encroach  sig- 
nificantly upon  crop  acreage  now  used  to  produce  crop  and  livestock 
products  for  sale.     This  encroachment  would,  meet  its  greatest  resistance 
in  areas  where  the  cropland  per  capita  is  very  limited,  unless  the  short- 
age of  cropland  were  compensated  by  high  yields  of  feed  crops. 

About  2.2  million  acres  of  cropland  were  calculated  as  used  in 
growing  grain  to  produce  poultry  products  consumed  on  farms  in  1937>  °r 
1.7  percent  of  the  cropland  used  for  farm  food  and  feed  consumption, 
exclusive  of  horses  and  mules.     The  cropland,  used  foT  poultry  would  have 
to  be  increased  to  3.2  million "acres,  or  47  percent,  to  supply  diet  needs. 
Although  poultry  uses  less  cropland  than  other  livestock:,  poultry  produc- 
tion is  affected  by  the  competition  for  land,  and  large  quantities  of 
poultry  feeds  are  purchased. 

The  production  of  sheep  and  goats  is  a  very  minor  enterprise  in 
most  parts  of  the  southern  region  and  consideration  of  it  was  omitted 
except  in  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

Acreage  Increases  Needed 

■  Of  the  ^7«3  million  acres  of  cropland  in  these  eight  Southern 
States  in  193  5 1  about  27.8  million  acres,  or  28,6  percent,  were  computed 
as  used  for  food  and . feed  crops  for  consumption  on  the  farm  in  1937-  If 
the  specified  minimum-adequate  diets  were  produced,   the  cropland  used  for 
food  and  feed  crops  would  be  increased  to  million  acres,  or  "^4. 5 
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percent  of  the  cropland.     In  addition  to  this  use  of  cropland,  open  and 
woodland  pasture  acreages  would  have  to  "be  increased  from  the  29  million 
acres  ttsed  in  1937  in  the  production  of  farm-consumed  goods  to  37. 7  million 
acres. 

The  proportion  of  total  cropland  that  was  devoted  to  food  and  feed 
crops  in  1937  and  that  which  would  he  necessary  to  supply  the  diets  vary 
significantly  from  State  to  State.     In  Oklahoma,  only  17.6  percent  of  the 
cropland  was  used  for  food  and  feed  crops  in  1937 »  hut  in  Alabama  this 
proportion  wa,s  U3>H  percent.    The  other  States  fall  "between  these  extremes. 
An  additional  shift  of  2.6  percent  of  the  cropland  in  Oklahoma  and  3«8  per- 
cent in  Alabama  to  food  and  feed  production  would  he  necessary  to  supply 
the  diets.     To  supply  the  food  and  feed  specifications   in  the  other  States 
would  require  a  shift  of  I3.8  percent  of  the  cropland  in  Mississippi,  12.1 
percent  in  Louisiana,  10.8  percent  in  South  Carolina,  10.0  percent  in 
Arkansas,  U,9  percent  in  Texas,  and  2.7  percent  in  Georgia.    The  above 
increases  in  acreages  of  cropland  needed  to  supply,  the  diets  are  influenced 
"by  State  differences  in  the  diet  specifications  that  can  he  farm  grown,  hy 
the  rates  of  feeding  livestock,  and  hy  crop  yields. 

The  acreage  per  person  of  all  available  cropland,   the  quantity  used 
for  home  consumption,  and  the  quantity  needed  for  adequate  diets  a.re  given 
in  ta.ble  k,  page  21*    This  table  also  shows  the  percentage  increase  in 
acreage  over  present  home  use  that  would  he  needed  for  minimum-adequate 
diets. 

The  mimher  of  people  in  relation  to  the  availahle  land  affects  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  he  used  for  farm  self-sufficiency.     In  Oklahoma, 
the  cropland  per  person  was  l6.B  acres,  of  which  3 .1  acres  were  used  in 
1937  and  3,5  acres  were  estimated  as  needed  fnr  food  and  feed.     In  Alabama, 
there  were  only  6  acres  of  cropland  per  capita.,  of  which  2.6  acres  were 
■us  ed  in  1937  and  2.?  acres  were  needed  for  food  and  feed.     In  parts  of 
Texas,  as  in  Oklahoma,  large-scale  extensive  types  of  farming  utilize  much 
less  labor  than  do  cotton  types  of  farms  in  other  States.  Consequently, 
crop  acreages  per  capita  are  larger.     Oron  acreages  per  capita  are'  lowest 
in  Louisiana.,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi.     The  small  volume  of  cash- 
crop  production  from  the  low  per  capita  acreages  does  not  have  a.  high  value 
even  when  prices  are  reasonably  good,  and  the  much  lower  value  when  prices 
are  low  makes  it  difficult  to  shift  too  mvch  land  from  cash  crous  to  the 
production  of  food  and  feed. 

Production  of  direct  food  crops  for  minimum-adequate  diets,  together 
with  feed  for  the  necessary  livestock  and  workstock,  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  23  percent  in  cropland  for  grain,  11  percent  for  roughage,  and 
30  percent  in  pasture.    The  increase  of         million  acres  of  cropland  is 
equivalent  to  "5.9  percent  of  the  total  ava.ila.hle  cropland.     If  a.  shift  of 
this  magnitude  were  made  from  cash-crop  production  to  additional  food  and 
feed  production,  a  commensura/te  increa.se  in  crop  and  livestock  food  products 
might  not  result,  because  part  of  the  more  abundant  feed  supplies  possibly 
would  he  utilized  by  workstock  without  any  increase  in  production,  except 
as  a  consequence  of  better  farm  work.     It  is  also  possible  that  part  of 
the  increased  production  would  he  diverted  to  market  channels. 
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How  Needs  for  livestock  Feed  ?ere  Estimated. 

The  normal  annual  feed  consumption  and  production  rates  for  live- 
stock are  given  in  table  a,  page  22.     These  estimates  are  "based  upon  present 
feeding  practices.    The  Livestock  Committees  made  estimates  "for  each  class 
of  livestock  in  each  type-of-f aiming  area.     The  rates  of  consumption  were 
determined  so  that  total  feel  consumption  and  feed  resources  were  substan- 
tially in  balance.    Purchased  feeds,   such  as  corn,  oats,  and  hay,  which 
could  have  been  grown,  pre  included  as  farm-grown  ^eeds.    Protein  and  other 
supplementary  feeds,  usually  bought,  are  in  .addition  to  the  rates  as  indi- 
cated.   Pasture  resources,  excepting  free  range,  were  also  distributed  to 
eadh  class  of  livestock.    Although  estimates  were  made  by  type-of-f  arming 
areas,  only  the  weighted  averages  are  shown.     It  follows  that  some  feeds 
that  are  important  in  specific  areas  appear  rather  insignificant  in  State 
averages . 

The  grain  consumption  "by  horses  and  mules  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
appears  to  be  low,  hut  is  offset  by  r  greater  use  of  pasture,  a  larger 
proportion  of  young  and.  saddle  stock,  and  longer  periods  of  idleness  in 
some  areas,  because  of  the  uneven  seasonal  distribution  of  horse  work. 
Grain  consumption  in  Louisiana  is  high  because  of  the  heavy-feeding  prac- 
tices in  the  cotton  and  sugarcane  areas  of  the  Delta.     The  rates  in  the 
other  States  are  rather  similar  and  reflect  existing  differences  in  the 
feed  situation.    Many  of  the  works took  ore  poorly  fed  and  are  scarcely  in 
condition  to  do  good  farm  work.     Feeding  rates  in  different  areas  of  a 
State  often  vary  more  than  rates  between  States. 

As  previously  indicated,  two  methods  '-ere  used  in  expressing  the 
feeding  rates  for  cattle.     In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the 
cattle  enterprise  wes  considered  as  a  unit  producing  both  milk  and  beef. 
Milk  was  regarded  for  first  consideration.     Feeding  rates  arc  related  to 
cow  numbers,  but  they  include  the  feed  fo^  other  cattle  also.    The  freshen- 
ing milk  cows  bring  young  stock  that  must  he  fed  or  disposed  of  in  some 
way.    Much  of  the  beef  comes  from  discarded  milk  cows  and  many  of  the 
heifers  are  advanced  to  the  cow  herd.    Most  of  the  cattle  are  of  the  dairy 
type  and  very  little  grain  and  hay  are  fed  to  the  young  stock  to  condition 
them  for  market. 

The  situation  is  little  different  in  many  parts  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  but  in  these  States  separate 
feeding  rates  were  estimated  for  dairy  cows  and  for  other  cattle.  The 
production  rates  for  milk  are  State  averages  of  normal  production  in  each 
type-of-f  arming  area.    The  production  rates  for  be^f  ore  the  normal  rates 
per  co^  or  per  heed,  of  other  cattle. 

The  feeding  rates  for  hogs  are  based  on  live  weights  as  indicated 
for  production.     The  production  per  hog  in  South  Caroline.,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  is  for  hogs  slaughtered  for  home  use,  since  hogs  sold  are  of 
lighter  weight.    The  production  per  hog  in  the  other  States  relates  to 
all  hogs,   including  sows,   that  were  on  farms  January  1.     As  the  weight 
of  slaughtered  hops  is  above  this  estimate  of  production,  the  feeding  rate 
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per  head  would  "be  increased  accordingly  for  hogs  slaughtered  specifically 

for  home  use.     In  estimating  the  rate  of  feeding  the  harvested  or  grazed 

crops,  consideration  was  given  to  the  importance  of  waste  feeds,  including 
mast  and  other  resources  from  the  woods. 

The  feeding  rates  for  poultry  are  given  separately  for  hens  kept 
for  eggs,  and  for  chickens  raised  for  meat,     ^aste  feeds  on  the  farm  and 
purchased  feeds  are  in  addition  to  the  quantities  indicated. 

The  normal  yield  of  crops  is  given  in  table  6,  page  ?U  .  These 
yields  are  based  upon  available  statistical  data  and  the  judgment  of  com- 
mittees.    The  reports  of  the  State  committee's  with  respect  to  diets,  rates 
of  feeding  livestock,  and  crop  yields,  are  translated  into  State  totals  of 
livestock  numbers  and  crop  .acreages  in  tables  2,  3»  ^nd  h-. 

FOOD  USED  AID  POTENTIAL  PRODUCTION 

The  total  production  of  milk,  including  the  quantity  sold,  is  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  farm-diet  needs  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana  ( table  1  and  table  7) •     Total  egg  production  is  insufficient 
only  in  Louisiana,     "Beef  production  is  far  in  excess  of  needs  in  all 
States.     Pork  production  is  below  needs  only  in  Mississippi.  Poultry- 
meat  production  is  below  needs  in  Louisiana  only.     In  other  Sta.tes,  the 
excess  of  present  production  over  diet  needs  is  very  slight. 

mable  7,  Page         pIso  shows  the  "proportion  of  the  total  production 
of  other  livestock  products  that  were  used  on  farms  in  1937-  Significant 
proportions  of  present  production  are  now  a  source  of  cash  income.  Any 
increase  in  the  production  of  livestock  products  probably  will  be  divided 
between  home  use  and  sales.     The  proportion  of  the  increase  to  be  sold 
probably  will  be  greater  on  farms  where  livestock  are  now  kept,  than  on 
farms  where  livestock  would  be  a  new  enterprise. 

It  is  evident  from  thin  average  situation  of  insufficient  food 
production  in  relation  to  needs  that  southern  farmers  generally  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  filling  their  own  larders  before  they  become  an  important 
competitive  factor  in  the  food  and  feed  markets  of  the  country.  Exceptions 
to  this  are  the  areas  that  have  specialized  in  the  production  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  and  truck  crops,  fruits,  and  other  food  crops  that 
normally  enter  into  commercial  channels.    But  these  specialized  areas 
occupy  a  relatively  small  place  in  the  present  farm  economy  of  the  southern 
region. 

The  adjustment  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion have  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  increased  production  of  food 
and,  feed  for  home  use  on  so^^the^n  farms.     Prom  1937  to  19^8,  for  example, 
the  harvested  cotton  acreage  in  the  Sta.tes  studied,  ^as  decreased  by  7»5 
million  acres,   largely  by  reason  of  the  adjustment  programs.    A  full  and 
balanced  us  e  of  the  land  so  released  for  the  production  of  farm  food  and 
feed  in  these  States  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  indicated  for  1937-     The  extent  to  which  this  land  was  Tised 
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for  the  production  of  home-ccnsuraption  items  is  not  definitely  known,  "but 
it  wqs  probably  large. 

LIMITATIONS  03T  STUDY  AHD  KEffiD  FOR  FOTUKE  WOBK 

This  study  was  conducted  to  obtain  (l)  a  preliminary  or  over-all 
estimate  of  the  land  being  used,  for  the  production  of  farm-grown  commodi- 
ties for  consumption  "by  farm  people  and.  farm  workstoek;  and  (?)  an  estimate 
of  the  acreage  that  would  he  needed  to  provide  the  farm-grown  products 
needed,  for  a  minimum-adequate  diet  for  the  farm  population  and  feed  for  the 
workstock.    It  does  not,  therefore,  represent  a  complete  and  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  farm  self-sufficiency  in  the  South.     Father,  it  presents  a 
preliminary  appraisal  or  inventory  of  the  existing  situation  in  relation  to 
direct  needs. 

The  study  indicates  the  need  for  fuller  consideration  of  the  problem, 
if  farm  self-sufficiency  is  to  be  viewed  in  proper  perspective.  The  follow- 
ing two  major  points  need  more  comprehensive  consideration: 

(l)     The  food-consumption  habits  of  the  various  segments  of  the  farm 
population,  which  would  involve,  a  consideration  of  both  farm-produced  and 
purchased,  foods.    Only  when  such  information  is  available  is  it  possible 
to  learn  the  degree  of  .adequacy  of  present  diets.     The  acquisition  of  this 
information  should  bo  a  first  stop  in  -my  ©oarplete  an o lysis  of  farm  self- 
sufficiency.     This  phase  of  the;  work  is  In  the  field  of  the  home  economist, 
but  should  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  econom- 
ics of  farm  self-sufficiency. 

(?)     The  alternative  production  opportunities  and  the  physical, 
economic,  and.  institutional  limitations  to  increases  in  farm  food  and  feed 
production  for  various  semen ts  of  the  farm  population.     Thes c  farm- 
population  segments  include  farm  owne? — operators,  share  tenants,  share- 
croppers, other  types  of  tenants,  and  farm  laborers. 

This  consideration  would  involve  an  evaluation  of  the  economy  of 
farm  s°lf-suf f icioncy.     That  is,  to  what  extent  does  it  pay  farm  families 
to  be  self-sufficient?    A  study  of  alternative  enterprises  and  combinations 
of  enterprises  ^ould  le ad  to  decisions  regarding  the  economic  desirability 
of  producing,   or  of  purchasing,   farm  food  .and  feed. 

Concentrated  study  and  analysis  are  needed  with  respect  to  the 
impediments  to  increased  food  and  feed  production,  such  as  nerd  for  cash, 
farm  tenancy,  lack  of  storage  facilities,  lack  of  knowledge  of  diet  needs, 
nnd  customs  and  habits. 

A  complete  and  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  farm  self-sufficiency 
designed  to  answer  the  above  points  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  group  of 
specialists,  but  requires  the  joint  effort  and.  participation  of  farm 
economists,  home  economists,  crop  and  livestock  specialists,  and  farmers. 
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